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~ AGRICULTURE. 


Onthe Value of, and Different Modes 
of preparing, Burnt Earth for 
Manure. 

[From Essays on Practical Husbandry, 
by Epwarp Burrovess, Esq. Essay 
Second. Oa Manures and their Ap- 
plication. ] 


This substance being but little 
known as a manure, and being high- 
ly valuable on most soils, merits 
the particular attention of the culti- 
vator: it has also this particular re- 
commendation, that there are but 
few farms on which it cannot be 
prepared, and can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than most other ma- 
nures. 

By the term “burned earth,” is 
to be understood, any species of 
soil that is capable of being torre- 
fied or dried up by excessive heat, 
preserving, at the same time, its 
original staple after that operation, 
Clays of all sorts, and strong loams, 
will answer well for this purpose; 
but moors and sandy soils, being 
deficient in tenacity, will not tor- 
rely to advantage, as I shall, in its 
proper place, explain. It is neces- 
satv to observe, that this mode of 
preparing earth asa manure, is upon 
aprinciple very different from that 
of reducing it to ashes; and though 
the effect produced on the land on 
which it is applied may be apparent- 
ly the same, yet the torrefied sub- 
stance is by far a more permanent 
manure. 

The chemical difference in their 
preparation is this: In reducing the 
soil to ashes, much of its fertilizing 
properties are dissipated, and its 
veretable matter destroy ed; but, 
when torrefied, those properties are 
preserved, and its vegetable matter 
only reduced: to a state more valua- 
ble as the food or plants. There 
are two sorts of burned earth; Ist, 
That which is produced from the 
subsoil; and, Qd/y, ‘Phat which ts 


produced from the sui face, or upper | in some 





be appropriately applied, and to 
point out the best mode of preparing 
them under different circumstances. 


First.—Subsoil calculated for this 

re es may be said to be of two 
<inds, viz. adhesive clay, and cal- 
careous earth: the former seldom 
possesses any fertilizing properties 
in its natural state; but the latter is 
generally a valuable substance, even 
in this state. As alteratives to the 
soil, they may be good applications 
if appropriately applied, and may 
produce fertility accor#ingly; but, 
y putting them through a process 
of torrefaction, however naturally 
deficient in fertilizing properties, 
they can be converted into valuable 
manures. Hence it would appear, 
that the most fertile subsoil would 
be the most advantageous to torrefy, 
and this, I have no doubt, is the 
case; but then, as the process will 
make any description of soil a valua- 
ble manure, the only object is, to 
procure that which will answer best 
for this purpose. 

The most simple and the cheap- 
est method of preparing this manure, 
is, to excavate a place in the pit out 
of which the subsoil is to be raised 
for this purpose, and in this place 
to build the kiln. ‘The subsoil will 
then be convenient to throw on the 
kiln; and the culm for assisting in 
the burning of it may also be laid 
down convenient, as it is wanted. 
The kiln is built in the following 
manner, Viz. 

An arch of about four or five feet 
long, three wide, and two high, is 
made with well burned brick; the 
front of which is close like an oven, 
and the inside fitted to receive a 
strong fire of coals. On the top of 
the arch six or eight holes are left, 








direction round it to which the heat 
might communicate. In this man- 
ner itis to be dressed alternately 
with culm and earth, which are to 
be laid on according to the heat of 
the fire, which is on no account to 
be permitted to burn too strong. 

After the kiln is once well light- 
ed, it will burn several hundred 
bushels of earth, without any addi- 
tional fire inside; and the same kiln 
will answer for a length of time to 
renew the process when it may be 
necessary. 

The substance which IT saw put 
through this process on the lands of 
Doveridge, was a yellow clay of a 
strong nature, and liable to become 
calcined by excessive heat, which 
Lord Waterpark found to be the 
case on his first commencing his ex- 
periments. However, on reducing 
the strength of the fire in the kiln, 
and not giving so heavy a dressing 
of culm between the layers of clay, 
the heat was just sufficient to pro- 
duce torrefaction; and when the 
clav was carted out, it was in a 
mellow and pulverized state. 

This was applied, in the month of 
April, on a field that had produced 
aeety the year before, and the soil 
of which was nearly similar to the 
subsoil applied on it. The result 
was, that a most excellent crop of 
barley was obtained by this dress- 
ing, even better than on another 
part of the same field which had 
been limed in a suflicient quantity, 
and treated in the same manner.* 

Subsoil may also be torrefied in. 
kilns made of sods, or mud and 
straw, as follows; viz. On a head- 
land, or waste piece of land, off 
which sods can be had sufficiently 
old to build a wall, erect four pa- 








the size of_a small brick, to admit 
the heat passing out, which is to 
communicate to the earth laid on. 
When the fire is suiiiciently strong, 
the door of the kiln is to be weil 
stopped, and the earth thrown on 
dezree pulverized, about 


soil. I shall treat of them severally, | six or eight inches thic k, so as to | 


in order to show how they are to | cover the top of the kiln, and every | ...1. Noveridge. 


rallel to each other, and forming a 
square of eight feet in the clear; let 
these be well joined at the anvles 
by crossing ‘the sods, and raised 
ibout four feet high on the com- 
mencement,and twenty inches thick. 
Through the centre of the four walls, 





* Communications from Lord W ater- 
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and on a level with the surface, cut 
flues, so that they will all meet in 
the centre of the kiin, about five or 
six inches deep, and four wide, 
which are to be covered by sods on 
the top, leaving intervals between 
them of less than an inch. These 
flues are to be kept free of clay or 
rubbish, and the mouths well open 
to the air. 

In the centre of the kiln place 
brushwood, turf, or other combusti- 
ble matter; also, some small blocks 
of wood to strengthen the fire; and, 
when all is well kindled, throw on 
some culm, and then clay, and so 
on, as you find the fire sufficiently 
strong to take dressing; always ob- 
serving to keep the heat of the kiln 
as even and as moderate as pos: i- 
ble, just of sufficient strength to ex- 
pel the moisture from the layers of 
clay as they are thrown on. Much 
care should, however, be taken not 
to cover the fire too soon after be 
ing lighted, which would be likely 
to extinguish it totally. 

The reason of raising the walls 
on the commencement only four 
feet, is, that the firing may be more 
readily placed in it; but, during the 
burning, they should be alwa s kept 
eighteen inches higher than the cen- 
tre of the kiln, in order that the 
wind should not have power on the 
surface of the fire. As soon as the 
kiln is strongly kindled, two flues 
should be stopped, observing always 
to keep those open which face as 
much as possible the windward 
point: should the kiln burn too 
strong, one of those will be suffi- 
cient to leave open. It will often 
happen that the kilns will burn to 
a height of eight or nine feet; but it 
is of no advantage to let them burn 
higher than seven feet, as the in- 
convenience of dressing them, when 
go elevated, adds too much to the 
expense. 

‘hen kilns are well managed, 
one of the size I have described 
would be burned in about six weeks, 
at the end of which time the walls 
would be so torrefied as to become 
of equal value, as manure, with the 
interior of the kiln; however, it can- 
not be expected that they will be 
in a state sufficiently pulverized to 

ut out at the same time for a crop: 
it would, therefore, be ebtligile 
to have them broken down as soon 
as the kiln has burned out, and 
to mix and blend all togethey. About 








two months after this preparation, 
it will be in good order to put out 
for a green crop; but, for a corn 
crop, it should be in the highest 
state of pulverization. Calcareous 
earth is considered to be, by some 
scientific farmers, the best substance 
for burning, on the principle that 
the calcareous matter which it con- 
tains is reduced to lime in the pro- 
cess of torrefaction; therefore, lime 
being, in their opinion, the best 
burned substance which can be pro- 
duced, the manure the most replete 
with it must be the most valuable. 
Now, there are two maiters to be 
ascertained before this theory can 
be admitted:—Ist, Is lime a greater 
fertilizer of soils in genéral than 
torrefied earth?—and, 2dly, Whe- 
ther, in the process of burning any 
subsoil which has a large portion of 
calcareous earth, the effect which 
should be produced by torrefaction 
would be counteracted if there were 
sufficient fire applied to reduce the 
calcareous particles to lime? 

First.—L.ime being established 
as a valuable application on many 
svils, it would be no easy matter to 
persuade those who have not tried 
burned earth as a substitute, that it 
possesses more fertilizing proper- 
ties; but then experience, by which 
all must be governed, has convinced 
me, that this latter substance is by 
far more valuable on many soils, 
than lime. I have tried it on strong 
clays, on light soils, and on moory 
soils, on all of which it produced 
good crops of potatoes and turnips 
and afterwards corn; and, in one 
instance in particular, where lime 
had been applied ineffectually, a 
dressing of burned clay made the 
land yield most abundantly. Lime 
only stimulates and pulverizes the 
soil; whereas burned earth not only 
possesses those properties, but con 
tains in itself pha: and vegeta 
tive qualities. The following expe- 
riments will. serve to corroborate 
these assertions. 

On a wheat stubble (the soil a light 
sandy loam) which I had gravelled 
as a preparation for that crop, I 
sowed barley in the following spring, 
the land being winter fallowed, and 
in good tilth; part of the field 1 
dressed with burned clay, and part 
with lime and clay in compost. The 
crop was sown, and treated on both 
parts equally alike; but the portion 
of the field-on which the burned 





earth was — produced by far 
the best quality of grain, and also 
a greater quantity to the acre. 

On a moory field, which I pre- 
pared for a potatoe crop, I applied 
a heavy dressing of strong clay and 
lime compost (not considering the 
land sufficiently strong to take pure 
lime with advantage); part of the 
field remained undressed until May, 
for want of stuff to lay on, and, it 
being late in the season, my farm- 
yard dung was all consumed. J, 
therefore, had no alternative but to 
prepare some burned earth, by dig- 
ging the headlands, which was laid 
on the remainder of the field about 
the 20th of May, and potatoes plant- 
ed. The result was most encourag- 
ing; the crop on this part of the 
field being better than where the 
lime and clay had been applied. 

1 shall now proceed to show the 
mode of preparing the surface, or 
upper soil, so as to produce valua- 
ble manure. Headlands round til- 
lage fields are the principal source 
from which to obtain earth for this 
purpose; and let its nature be what 
it may, provided it adheres when 
dug with the spade, it can be torre- 
fied in a kiln made of sods, in the 
manner lt have already described; 
but, then, the principle on which 
these sods are burned being diffe 
rent from that of preparing subsoil 
for this purpose, it is necessary to 
state the process minutely. 

If the kilns be made of sods, they 
may be immediately lighted on be- 
ing finished; but if of mud and straw 
they should be permitted to dry be- 
fore the fire is applied. Any labour- 
ing man, in the habit of building 
huts with sods, or otherwise, can 
prepare a kiln without difficulty; 
and as it is not necessary that neate 
ness should be observed, five or six 
men could erect one in a day. The 
walls, however, when made of sods, 
should be beat close with the spade, 
in order to prevent them from draw- 
ing air, by which the burning of the 
kiln would be much heciey. } The 
successful burning of these kilns 
chiefly depends on the judicious 
manner in which the kindling is 
placed in them, and the sods laid on 
the fire; for they are not to be dress- 
ed with any combustible matter al- 
ternately, as is the case when the 
subsoil is burning. The entire ope- 
ration is performed by the heat from 


the fire in the body of the kiln pase- 
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ing through the interstices of the 
gods, and which are formed by lay- 
ing them loosely and openly on the 
top of each other. It is, therefore, 
advisable, that the sods used for the 

urpose of dressing the kiln, should 
be cut as square and lumpy as pos 
sible, and of a size that they can be 
readily handled, so as to lay them 
on the kiln carefully: —loose earth 
should not be thrown in on any ac- 
count. 

The best materials for lighting 
the kilns are, turf and coarse tim- 
ber; but where those cannot be pro- 
cured, any kind of brushwood and 
coals may be substituted with effect; 
but the fire should be made stronger 
in those kilns than when subsoil is 
tobe burned. It will be necessary 
to lay on the sods very expeditious- 
ly on the fire being properly kin- 
dieds otherwise the combustible ma- 
terials would be exhausted before a 
sufficient quantity of the sods was 
heated; and on this chiefly depends 
the successful burning of the kiln. 
For this reason, it would be neces- 
sary to light them early in the day, 
that they may be well covered be- 
fore sun-set. In dressing tem, the 
sods should be laid close to the 
walls, and the centre kept a little 
elevated; and those points where 
the fire breaks out strongest should 
be heavily covered, as the kiln 
would be exhausted by permi'ting 
the smoke to pass tuo rapidly away. 

It is evident that, after the kind 
ling is burued out, nothing remains 
but its effect, which is simply that 
of heating the sods immediately 
hear it, and retaining a great body 
of heat in a confined space. By 
the heat being thus smothered, no 
reduction of the innate properties 
of the soil can take place, nor any 
of its gasses be dissipated; neither 
is it much reduced in quantity; it 
is merely dried up, or torrefied, by 
the process, and made more capa- 
ble of imbibing, when blended with 
the natural soil, those properties of 
the atmosphere conducive to vege 
tation. 

Having stated the principle on 
which earth prepared in the fore- 
going manner is converted into ma 
nure, I shall make such general ob- 
Servations on the subject as may 
elucidate the matter more satisfac 
torily to the practical farmer, and 
to convince him that it is not form- 
ed on casual experiment originating 





in fancy, but founded on a system 
that has for many years existed, 
but which has only been lately 
brought to scientific perfection. 

In the northern counties in Ire- 
land, the burning of earth was very 
general; and this practice is sup 
posed to have originated from a 
want of manure, flax being a great 
exhauster of the soil, and not pro 
ducing any vegetable substance 
which would ultimately benefit it 
after yielding that crop. I under- 
stand, from several intelligent per- 
sons who have seen this manure ap- 
plied on different farms, that it made 
the most inferior soil produce good 
crops of potatoes, corn and flax; 
but as [ have not been an eye-wit- 
ness of their mode of preparing it, 
I must be satisfied to state the re- 
sult of the experience which I have 
had for some years, both as to its 
preparation, and in applying it on 
different soils. 

I have already observed, that no 
part of a farm is so well calculated 
for this practice as headiands:—Ist, 
From the soil being deeper on them 
than on other parts of the field; and, 
2ndly, From the benefit which the 
land will receive by cutting away 
such rising headlands, and giving it 
a gradual slope to the dykes or wa- 
ter cuts. If such headlands can be 
found convenient to fallow lands, 
there will, consequently, be much 4 
expense saved in carting out the 
manure; and even the brows orbacks 
of ditches could be converted to this 
purpose without injury to the fences, 
and, in many instances, would effect 
a general benefit. But should any 
of those resources for supplying sods 
fail, or that no subsoil calculated 
for burning can be found on the 
lands, the surface of grass lands 
which have a good depth of strong 
soil, may be advantageously devoted 
to this purpose. 

It may be said, in objection to 
this practice, that the injury a piece 
of grass land so stripped would 
suffer, would be much more than 
any benefit that the manure pro- 
duced from it could possibly be, for 
that the land so stripped et never 
be beneficial afterwards in any way 
whatever. I shall, therefore, state 
some experiments which I made on 
this point, and leave the reader to 
judge of the ultimate results. 

First.—I stripped about twenty 
perches of grass land; the upper 





soil a loamy sand, the subsoil a poor 
yellow clay, very weak and friable. 
The sy 8 soil was about twelve 
inches deep, and near ten inches of 
this was cut away in sods for kilns 
and burning; so that not more than 
two inches of the surface soil was 
left after the manure produced was 
carted away. The twenty perches 
were then ploughed, and manured 
with a well-prepared compost heap, 
and a light dressing of the burned 
earth which it had produced, plough- 
ed once, and then planted with po- 
tatoes: the crop proved of good 
quality and productive. The second 
year it was planted with potatoes 
in like manner, aud produced as 
well as the adjoining part of the 
field off which the sward had not 
been carried. 

Second.—I practised this the fol- 
lowing year on a similar piece of 
land, and the result was equally en- 
couraging, indeed more so; for the 
potatoes were better where the sward 
was taken off, than in the adjacent 
part of the field which was a h- 
ed out of the ley, and manured in 
the same manner. 

I do not, however, mean to assert 
that there are not lands which, by 
such practice, are not in some de- 
gree deteriorated; but certainly the 
deterioration they suffer is not so 
serious as is generally supposed; 
and I have no doubt, was the land 
sv treated to be well cultivated and 
manured for three years successive- 
ly, that it would be effectually re- 
stored toits primitive state. Now, 
when it is considered the quantity 
of valuable manure which is obtain- 
ed from so small a surface, surely it 
cannot be considered as ‘bad man- 
agement to create a temporary in- 
jury, (if such it should be) for to 
obtain a permanent and extensive 
benefit. 

Off the twenty perches, as already 
stated, | had as much manure as 
dressed two acres abundantly for 
potatoes, and which, the following 
year, produced better wheat than 
was obtained off similar soil by the 
application of farm yard dung. I 
also tried it for turnips the same 
year, and never had a more even 
or a better crop. Suppose then the 
staple of the twenty perches to have 
been reduced; query, can it not be 
brought to a sufficient depth by a 
few deep ploughings and judicious 
manuring, the expense of which 
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would be but trifling on so small a 
surface? 

It is well ascertained, that soil 
of any description can be made fer- 
tile by exposure to the atmosphere, 
and the appearance of soil brought 
up by deep ploughing, should never 
deter the cultivator from trying his 
skill in this way. Every day's ex 

erience shows us, that land which 
been dug two eo deep be- 
comes more fertile afterwards, al- 
though the good soil, as it is term- 
ed, is turned down, and the subsoil 
brought up: this should evidently 
convince us, that much is yet to be 
learned in the science of promoting 
vegetation. 
shall now make some observa- 
tions on the value of this manure in 
general, and show its great advan- 
tage 2s a means of extending profita- 
ble cultivation, and of promoting 
the comforts of the small farmer 
and cotter. The number of acres 
which are fallowed throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, in consequence 
of the want of manure, causes a se 
rious reduction in land produce for 
the consumption of the population 
of those countries; and this evil 
must increase progressively as til- 
lage is extended, unless a sufficient 
means of renovating those lands 
under cultivation increase in the 
same proportion. The system so 
generall 
stimulating the soil by an applica- 
tion of lime, and giving it rest by 
occasionally fallowing, has been, at 
length, found to be unprofitable, and 
a practice which ultimately, on light 
soils especially, reduces them to 
barrenness. When lands are re- 
duced to this state, it is no easy 
matter to treat them judiciously; 
for although they may produce light 
crops of some artificial grasses suit- 
ed to their condition, yet the re- 
turns from these must be very defi- 
cient, and must, consequently, be 
a drawback from the general profit 
of a farm. The discovery, there- 
fore, of a cheap and valuable ma- 
nure, must be considered as a mat- 
ter most essential to the interests 
of agriculture; and that which is 
the most easily obtained, and the 
most efficacious, must be consider- 
ed as the most beneficial. 

The expense of burning clay in 
the kiln here described, is from 
threepence to fourpence an Irish 
load, or about forty or fifty shillings 


practised in Ireland, of 





an Irish acre; and as there are but 
few farms on which some sort of 
earth fit for this purpose cannot be 
procured, it may be safely said, that 
it is within the reach of every farm- 
er to obtain. It is, however, neces- 


sary to state, that when the sods off 


light soils are burned, the manure 
produced is nof calculated to apply 
on similar soils, but should be put 
out on tenacious clays, moors, or 
other soils dissimilar to that pre- 
pared fer this purpose. But strong 
clay put through this process be- 
comes excellent manure for soils of 
the same sort, its property being 
totally altered by torrefaction. Thus 
it will be more advantageous to 
obtain the strong soil, if possible, 
for preparing this kind of manure. 

I have found crops to be much 
benefited by mixing peat mould 
with burned earth produced from 
light soil, in the proportion of one- 
third of the former, and two-thirds 
of the latter substance, especially 
should it be necessary to apply it 
afterwards on sandy soils. 1 tried 
an experiment on two acres of land 
last year to ascertain this fully:— 
one acre was planted with potatoes, 
with the burned earth unmixed with 
any other substance; the other had 
the peat and earth; and the result 
proved the superiority of the two 
substances blended. The peat mould 
was dug through the earth as soon 
as the kilns were fit to break down, 
and left in this state for two months; 
the heap was then turned, at which 
time the peat was highly fermented 
from the heat of the ashes and burn- 
ed earth. I conceived that the ve- 
getable matter contained in the peat 
and its tendency to retain moisture, 
acted as an alterative on the soil to 
which it was applied, and which, 
being a rabbit sand, was deficient 
of vegetable matter, and incapable 
of retaining moisture. 

Burned earth may be depended 
on as amanure fit to produce abun- 
dant turnip crops of every descrip- 
tion, on a variety of soils; even the 
Swedes, so difficult to grow on light 
soils, will prove a more luxuriant 
crop with this manure, than with 
farm-yard dung, and are less liable 
to be cut off by the fly. For those 
crops, however, it should be well 
prepared by breaking down the kilns 
as soon as they are sufficiently burn - 
ed, and by pulverizing the sods, and 


mixing the ashes through them; and | ments of Agriculture, 


this should be repeated a third or 
fourth time if necessary. 

It may be supposed by some, 
that any crop sown on this manure 
would be precarious in a dry sea- 
son, not containing, as they may 
conceive, any enriching quality or 
properties to preserve moisture, 
But this is by no means the case; 
for it will be found, that an appli- 
cation of torretied earth makes the 
land on which it is applied more 
capable of absorbing moisture from 
the atmosphere, and, by minutely 
dividing the soil, the roots of plants 
can search more freely tor nourish. 
ment.* I have often observed, that 
farm-yard dung, unless very well 
prepared, does not, in excessive dry 
seasons, supply sufficient moisture 
to the roots of plants; and that, dar- 
ing such seasons, crops sown on 
ashes, or burned earth, have uniform- 
ly thriven, while those in dunged 
land have gradually declined. I 
state this to show more clearly the 
wonderful property of all burned 
and torrefied substances in absorb- 
ing the food of plants from the at- 
mosphere, and afterwards preserv- 
ing these for the benefit of their 
vegetation. 

It is a common practice among 
farmers, both in England and Ire- 
land, to dig headlands, old ditches, 
and other waste places, and to col- 
lect them for manure, by adding 
some dung or lime through them. 
This is attended with heavy expense; 
Ist, From the quantity of dung or 
lime necessary to make tie heap pro- 
fitable; and, 2dly, From the double 
carting which must take place—first, 
to the heap, and then to the place 
on which it is to be applied. Now, 
after all this expense, the manure 
obtained is of a very inferior quality 


ting the earth through the simple 





* ** 1tis wellknown that burned clas, 
after being reduced to powder, will not 
again coalesce, »9 asto be formed into 
a brick, unless it has been treated with 
the acids. The powder of burned clay 
lies always iu that happy medium be- 
tween cohesion and repulsion of the par- 
ticles which, as has been a! ready observ- 
ed, is best adapted to divide the parti- 


cles uf water, and give admission to the 
roots of vegetables. ! heve long remark- 
ed with surprise, the wondertul power 
of fertility which this substance diseo- 


vers, whether in a body by itself, or mix- 
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process which I have already de- 
scribed; and one load of it would be 
more valuable than double the quan- 
tity would be in its raw state. Thus 
asaving of one-half the cost, in cart- 
ing alone, would be effected, one 
load of burned clay being equal to 
two loads of such compost, besides 
having the dung or lime to appropri- 
ate to other purposes. 

It may sometimes happen, that 
the places off which sods can be ob- 
tained is so much detached, that it 
would be attended with too much 
expense, and, perhaps, great incon- 
venience, collecting them for a large 
kiln; in this case, large heaps of the 
sods may be made and torrefied in 
the following manner; viz. 

Let four flues be cut on the sur- 
face of the land, convenient to 
where the greater part of the sods 
can be collected, about eight inches 
deep, and six wide, and covered, as 
before directed, with strong sods. 
The firing is then to be placed on the 
centre, where the four flues meet, 
which must be stronger, in propor- 
tion, than what would be necessary 
fo a close kiln, as the burning of the 
sods in this manner will entirely 
depend on the strength of the fire, 
and the judicious manner in which 
the sods are placed on the heaps. 
The kindling should be perfectly 
covered with sods before it is light- 
ed, and then piled heavily as soon 
as it is well kindled, but observing 
to cover those places first from 
which the smoke issues the strong- 
est. Two of the flues should be 
stopped as before directed;and when 
the heap ceases burning, which is 

enerally the case in four or five 
i. it should be covered well with 
the surrounding soil, and left so for 
some weeks before it is broken down 
or turned. ; 

Sods burned in this manner do 
not produce such good manure as 
in a regular kiln; neither does a cer- 
tain quantity of firing prove so pro- 
ductive in those round heaps, as it 
does in kilns: it is, therefore, only 
necessity that should cause the 


adoption of this mode instead of 


the regular kiln. By this it will ap- 
pear, that, by the erection af the 
walls, the hegtis retained effectaal- 
iy, and will often continue for six 
or eight weeks after they have done 
burning; whereas, in the round heaps 
the air having the full power on the 
surface, the internal heat is soon 





checked; besides, the walls ultimate- 
ly become manure, and the expense 
of erecting them is but trifling 
Burned earth is an excellent ma- 
nure for garden seeds, especiall 
when applied on rich svils whieh 
have been often dunged, or inclin- 


ed to weeds: it does not engender | 


slugs or worms, and is therefore, 
well calculated for such plants asare 
liable to be cut off by those insects. 

On the whole, it must be consider- 
ed as a most valuable addition to 
the farmer’s means of cultivation 
and improvement; and I am satis- 
fied that it only requires to be known 
to entitle it to this character. 





Sir Thomas Browne’s Letter on the 
Death of his Intimate Friend. 
[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag. ] 

Give me leave to wonder that news 
of this nature should have such heavy 
wings, that you should hear so little 
concerning your dearest friend, and that 
I must make that uowilling repetition 
to tell you, ad portam rigidos calces ex- 
tendit, that he is dead and buried, and 
by this time no puny among the mighty 
nations of the dead; for though he left 
this world not very many days past, yet 
every hour, you know, largely addeth 
unto that dark society; and, considering 
the incessant mortality of mankiad, you 
cannot conceive there dieth, in the whole 
earth, so few as a thousand an hour. Al- 
though at this distance you had no early 
account or particular of his death, yet 
your affection may cease to wonder that 
you had not some secret sense or inti- 
mation thereof by dreams, thoughtful 


whisperings, mercurisms, airy nuncios, | 
or sympathetical insinuations, which | 
many seem to have had at the death of | 


their dearest friends; fur since we find 
in that famous story that spirits them- 
selves were fain to tell their fellows at 
adistance that the great Antonio was 
dead, we have a sufficient excuse for 
our ignorance in such particulars, and 
ust rest content with the common road 
aud Appian way of kuowledge, by in- 
formation. Though the uncertainty of 
the end of this world hath confounded 
all huinan predictions, yet they shall live 
to <cé the sun and moon darkened, and 
the stars to faii from heaven, will hardly 
be deceived in the advent of the last day; 
and therefore strange it is, that the.com- 
mon fallacy of consumptive persons, who 
feel noi themselves dying. and therefore 


} 





| 





still hope to live, suould also reach their | 


friends in perfect healt) and judgment. 


That you should be so litle agnainted | 


with Plautus’ sick complexion, or that 
almost an Hippocratical face should not 
alarm you to higher fears, or rather de 
spair of his con! n in such an ema- 
ciated state, whercia medical predictions 


fail not, as sometimes in acute diseases, 
and wherein ‘tis as dangerous to be sen- 
tenced by a physician asa judge. 

» Upon my first visit 1 was bold to tell 
them who had not let fall all hopes of his 
recovery, that, in my sad opinion, he 
was not like to behold a grasshopper, 
much less to pluck another fig; and in 
no long time after seemed to discover 
that odd mortal symptom in him not 
mentioned by Hippocrates, that is, to 
lose his own face, and look like some of 
his near relations; for he maintained not 
his proper countenance, but looked like 
his uncle, the lines of whose face lay 
deep and invisible in his healthful visage 
before; for, as from our beginning we 
run through a variety of looks before 
we come to consistent and settled faces, 
so before our end, by sick and languish- 
ing alterations, we put on new visages; 
and in our retreat to earth, may fall upon 
such looks which, from community of 
seminal originals, were before latent iu 
us. 

He was fruitlessly put in hope of a:- 
vantage by change of air, and imbibiug 
the pure erial nitre of these parts; and 
therefore being so far spent, he quickly 
found Sardinia in Tivélit and the most 
healthful air of little effect, where death 
had set her broad arrow;t for he lived not 
unto the middle of May, and confirmed 
the observation of Hippocrates of that 
mortal time of the year when the leaves 
of the fig-tree resemble a daw’s claw. 
He is happily seared who lives in places 
whose air, earth and water promote not 
the infirmities of bis weaker parts, or is 
early removed into regious that correct 
them. He that is tabidly inclined were 
unwise to pass his days in Portugal; 
cholical persons will find liitle comfort 
in Anstria or Vienna; he that is weak- 
legged must not be in love with Rome, 
nor an infirm head with Venice or Paris. 
Death hath not only particular stars in 
heaven, but malevolent places on eartis, 
which single out our infirmities, and 
strike at our weaker parts; in which con- 
cerb, passager and migrant birds have 
the great advantages, whu are naturally 
constituted for distant habitations, whom 
no seas nor places limit, bul in their ap- 
pointed seasons Will visit us frou Green- 
land and Mount Atlas, aud, as some 
think, even frdin the Autipodes. f 

Though we could not have his life, 
yet we missed not our desires in bis soft 
departure, which was scarce an expira- 
tion; and his end uot unlike his begin- 
ning, when the salient point scarce a.- 
fords a sensibte motiou, and bis depar- 
ture so like unto sheep, that he scare 
needed the civil ceremouy of closing Lis 

* Cum mors veuerit, ia medio Tilure 
Sardifta est. 

+ In the King’s Forests they set the 
figure of a broad arrow upon trecs (hat 
are to be cut dowa.— [1p je. Epide ‘ 

t Bellonius de Avibus. 
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‘ eyes; contrary unto the common way 
wherein death draws up, sheep.let fail 
their eye-lids. With what strife and 
pains we came into the world we knew 
not, but "tis commonly no easy matter 
to get out of it; yet if it could be made 
out that such who have easy nativities 
have commonly hard deaths, and con- 
trarily, his departure was so easy that 
we might justly suspect his birth was o) 
another nature, and that some Juno sat 
cross-legged at his nativity. 

Besides his suft death, the incurable 
state of his disease might somewhat ex 
tenuate your sorrow, who know that’ 
monsters but seldom happen, miracles 
more rarely, in physic.t Angelus Vic- 
torius gives a serious account of a con- 
sumptive, hectical, pthysical woman, 
who was suddenly cured by the interces- 
sion of Ignatius. We read not of any 
in Scripture who in this case applied 
unto our Saviour, though some may be 
contained in that large expression, that 
he went about Gallilee healing all man 
ner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
eases. Amulets, spells, sigils, and in- 
cantations, practiced in other diseases, 
are seldom pretended in this, and we 
find no sigil inthe Archidozis of Para- 
celsus to cure an extreme consumption 
or marasmus, which, if other diseases 
fail, will put a period unto long livers, 
and at last make dust of all. And there- 
fore the Stoics could not but think that 
the fiery principle would wear out all 
the rest, and at last make an end of the 
world, which, notwithstanding, without 
such a lingering veriod, the Creator may 
effect at his pleasure. And to make a» 
end of all things on earth,and our planeti- 
cal system of the world, he need but put 
out the sun. I was not so curious to en- 
title the stars unto any concern of his 
death, yet could not but take notice that 
he died when the moon was in motion 
from the meridian, at which time, an old 
Italian long ago would persuade me that 
the greatest part of men died: but herein, 
I confess, | could never satisfy my cu- 
riosity, although, from the time of tides 
in places upon ur near the sea, there may 
be considerable deductions, and Pliny 
hath an odd and remarkable passage 
concerning the death of mer and animals 
upon the recess or ebb of the sea. How- 
ever, certain it is he died in the dead 
and deep part of the night, when Nox 
might be most apprehensibly said to be 


the daughter of Chaos, the mother of 


Sleep and Death, according to old ge- 
nealogy, and so went out of this world 





* Monstra contingunt in Medicina 
Hippoc. 

} Strange and rare escapes there hap- 
pen sometimes in physic. Angeli Vie- 
torii Consultationes. Matth. iv. 5. 

} Aristoteles nu!lum animal nisi astu 
recedente expirare aflirmat; observatum 
id multum in Gallico Oceano et duntax- 
at in Homine compertum, 4b. 2. cap. 101. 





about that hour when our blessed 5a 

viour entered it, and about what tim 

many conceive he will return again unto 
it.* Cardan bath a peculiar and no hard 
observation from a man’s hand to know 
whether he was born in the day or night, 
which | confess holdeth in my own. Ani 
Sealiger to that purpose hath another 
from the tip of the ear. Must men are 
begotten in the night, animals in theday; 
but whether more persons have been 
born ip the night or the day, were a cu- 
riosity undecidable, though more have 
perished by violent deaths in the day; 
yet in natural dissolutions botn times 
may hold an indifferency, at least but 
contingent inequality. The whole course 
of time runs out in the nativity and death 
of things, which, whether they happen 
by succession or coincidence, are best 
computed by the natural, not artificial 
day. 

That Charles the Fifth was crowned 
upon the day of his nativity, it being in 
his own power so to order it, makes no 
singular animadversion; but that he 
should also take king Francis prisoner 
upon that day, was an unexpected coin- 
cidence, which made the same remarka 
ble. Antipater, who had an anniversary 
feast every year upon his birth-day, 
needed no astrological revolution to 
know what day he should die on, When 
the fixed stars have made a revolution 
unto the points from whence they first 
set out, some of the ancients thought the 
world would have an end, which was a 
kind of dying upon the day ofits nativity. 
Now the disease prevailing, and swiltly 
advancing, about the time of his nativity, 
some were of opimonu that he would leave 
the world on the day he entered iutv it, 
but this being a lingering disease, and 
creeping softly on, nothing critical was 
found or expected, and he died not be- 
fore fiiteen days after. Nothing is more 
common with infants than to die on the 
day of their nativity, to behold the worla- 
ly hours, and but the fractions thereof, 
and even to perish before their nativity 
in the hidden world of the womb, aud 
before their good angel is conceived to 
undertake them. But in persons who 
outlive many years, and when there are 
no less than three hundred and sixty-five 
days to determine their lives in every 
year, that the first day should make the 
last, that the tail of the snake shuuld re- 
turn into its mouth precisely at that time, 
and they should wind up upon the day of 
their nativity? is indeed a remarkable 
coincidence, which, though astrology 
hath taken witty pains to solve, yet hath 





* Auris pars pendula Lobus dicitur, 
non omnibus ea pars est auribus; non 
enim tis qui noctu natu sunt, sed qui in- 
terdiu, maxima ex parte. Com. in Aris- 
tot. de #nimal, “ab. 1. 


t According to the Egyptian hiero- 
gly phic. 





~ nae very wary in making predictions 
of it. 

in this consumptive condition and re- 
markable extenuation, he came to be 
almost half himself, and left a great part 
behind him which he carried not to the 
grave. And though that story of duke 
Jobo Ernestus Mansfield* be not so easi- 
ly swallowed, that at bis death his heart 
was found not to be so big as a nut, yet 
if the bones of a good skeleton weigh lit- 
tle more than twenty pounds, bis inwards 
and flesh retnaining could make no bouf- 
fage, but a light bit for the grave. [ 
never more lively beheld the starved 
characters of Dante} in any living face; 
an Aruspex might have read a lecture 
upon him without exenteration, his flesh 
being so consumed, that he might, ina 
manner, have discerned his bowels with- 
out opening of him; so that to be carried 
sexta cervice, to the grave, was but a 
civil unnecessity, and the complements 
of the coffin might outweigh the subject 
of it. 

Omnibonus Ferrarius,{ in mortal dy- 
senteries of children, looks for a spot be- 
hind the ear: in consumptive diseases, 
some eye the complexion of moles; Car- 
dan eagerly views the nails; some the 
lines of the hand, the thenar, or muscle 
of the thumb; some are so curious as to 
observe the depth of the throat-pit, how 
the proportion varieth of the small of the 
legs unto the calf, or the compass of the 
neck unto the circumference of the 
head: but all these, with many more, 
were so drowned in a mortal visage and 
last face of Hippocrates, that a weak 
physiognumist might say at first eye, 
this was a face of earth, and that Mortaj 
had set her hard seal upon bis temples, 
easily perceiving what caricaturall 
draughts death makes upon pined faces, 
and unto what an unknown degree a 
man may live backward. 

Though the beard be only made a dis- 
tinction of sex, and sign of masculine 
heat by Uynus, yet the precocity and 
early growth thereof in him, was not to 
be liked in reference unto long life. 
Lewis, that virtuous but unfortunate 
king, of Hungary, who lost his liie at 
the battle of Mohacz, was said to be 
born without a skin, to have bearded at 
fifteen,7 and to have shown some gray 
hairs about twenty; from whence the 
diviners conjectured, that he would be 
spoiled of his kingdom, and bave bnt a 
short life: But hairs make fallible pre- 
dictions, and many temples early gray 





* Turkish history. 

7 In the poet Dante his description. 

t De morbis Puerorum. 

§. Morta, the deity of death or fate. 

|| When men’s faces are drawn with 
resemblance io some other animals, the 
Italians call it, to be drawn in caria- 
tura. 


{ Ulmus de usa barbe humane. 
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have outlived the psalmist’s period." 
Hairs which have most amused me have 
not been iu the face or head, but on the 
backs; and not in men, but children; as 
I long ago observed in that endemial 
distemper of little children in Langue- 
doc, called the Morgellons,} wherein 
they critically break ont with harsh hairs 
on their backs, which takes off the un- 
quiet symptoms of the disease, and de- 
livers them from coughs and convulsivns. 

The Egyptian mummies that I have 
seen, have had their mouths open, and 
somewhat gaping, which affordeth a 
good opportunity to view and observe 
their teeth, wherein it is not easy to 
find any wanting or decayed; and there- 
fore in Egypt, where one man practised 
but one operation, or the diseases but 
of single parts, it must needs be a barren 
profession to confine unto that of draw- 
ing of teeth, and little better than to have 
been tooth-drawer unto king Pyrrbus,t 
who had but twoin his head. How the 
Banyans of India maintain the integrity 
of those parts, | find mt particularly 
observed, who notwithstanding have an 
advantage of their preservation by ab- 
staining from all flesh, and employing 
their teeth in such food unto which they 
may seem at first framed, from their 
figure and conformatiou; but sharp and 
corroding rheums had so early moulder- 
ed those rocks and hardest parts of his 
fabric, that a man might well conceive 
that his years were never like to double 
or twice tell over his teeth.) Corruption 
had dealt more severely with them than 
sepulchral fires, and smart flames, with 
those of burnt bodies of old; for in the 
burnt fragments of urns which I have 
inquired into, although | seem to find 
few incisors or shearers, yet the dog- 
teeth and grinders do notably resist 
those fires 

In the years of his childhood he had 
languished under the disease of his coun- 


try, the rickets; after which, notwith- 9 


standing many have been become strong 
and active men; but wiether any have 
attained unto very great years, the dis- 
ease is scarce so old as to afford good 
observation. Whether the children of 
the English plantations be subject unto 
the same infirmity, may be worth the 
observing; whether lameness and halting 
do still increase among the inbabitants 
of Rovigno in Istria, I know not; yet 
scarce twenty years ago Monsieur du 
Loys observed, that a third part of that 
people halted; but too certain it is, that 
the rickets increaseth among us, the 
small-pox grows more pernicious than 
the great. The king’s purse knows that 





* The life of a man is threescore and 
ten. 

Tt See Picotus de Rheumatismo. 

} His upper and lower jaw being solid, 
and without distinct rows of teeth. 

} Twice tell over his teeth, never live 
to threescore years. 





the king’s evil grows more common. 
Quartan agues are become no strangers 
in Ireland; more common and wortal! in 
Eogland; and though the ancients gave 
that disease very good words, yet now 
that bell makes no strange sound which 
riugs out for the effects thereof. 

Some think there were few consump- 
tions in the old world, when men lived 
much upon milk; and that the ancient 
inhabitants of this island were less trou- 
bled with coughs when they went naked, 
and slept in caves and woods, than men 
now in chambers and feather-beds. 
Plato will tell us, that there was no such 
disease as a catarrh in Homer’s time, 
and that it was bat new in Greece in his 
age. Polydore Virgil dlivereth that 
pleurises were rare in England, who 
lived but in the daysof Henry the Fighth. 
Some will allow no diseases to be new, 
others think that many old ones are 
ceased; and that such which are es- 
teemed new, will bave but their time. 
llowever, the mercy of God hath scat- 
iered the great heap of diseases, and not 
loaded any one country with all. Some 
may be new in one country which have 
been old in another. New discoveries 
of the earth discover new diseases; for 
besides the common swarm, there are 
endemial and local infirmities proper 
unto ceriain regions, which, in the whole 
earth, make no small number; and if 
Asia, Africa, and America, should bring 
in their list, Pandora’s box would swell, 
and there must be a strange pathology. 

Most men expected to find a consum- 
ed kell, empty and blacder-like guts, 
livid and marbled lungs, and a withered 
pericardium in this exuccous corps; but 
some seemed too much to wonder that 
two lobes of his lungs adhered unto his 
side; for the like I had often found in 
bodies of no suspected consumptions or 
difficulty of respiration, And the same 
more often happeneth in men than other 
animals; and some think in women than 
in men; but the most remarkable I have 
met with was in aman after a cough of 
almost fifty years, in whom all the lobes 
adhered unto the pleura,* and each lobe 
unto another; who, having also been 
much troubled with the gout, brake the 
rule of Cardan,} and died of the stone in 
the bladder. Aristotle makes a query, 
why some animals cough, as man, some 
not, asoxen. If coughing be taken as 
it consisteth of a natural and voluntary 
motion, including expectoration and 
spitting out, it may be as proper unto 
man as bleeding at the nose; otherwise 
we find that Vegetius and other rural 
writers have not left so many medicines 
in vain against the coughs of cattle; and 





* SoA. F. 

+ Cardan, in his Encomium Podagre, 
reckoneth this among the Dona Poda- 
gre, that there are delivered thereby 
from the pthysic and stone in the blad- 
der. 





men who perish by coughs die the death 
of sheep, cats, and lions; ard though 
birds have no midriff, yet we meet with 
divers remedies in Arriapus against the 
coughs of hawks. And though it might 
be thought that all animals who have 
lungs do cough: yet, in cetaceous fishes, 
who have large and strong lungs, the 
same is not observed; nor yet in ovipar- 
ous quadrupeds; and in the greatest 
thereof the crocodile, although we read 
much of their tears, we find nothing of 
that motion. 

From the thoughts of sleep, when the 
soul was conceived nearest unto divini- 
ty, the ancients erected an art of divi- 
nation, wherein, while they too widely 
expatiated in loose and inconsequent 
conjectures, Hippocrates* wisely con- 
sidered dreams as they presaged altera- 
tions ip the body, and so afforded hints 
towards the preservation of health, and 
prevention of diseases; and therein was 
so serious as to advise alteration of diet, 
exercise, sweating, bathing, and vomit- 
ing; and also sé religious as to order 
prayers and supplications untorespective 
deities, in good dreams, unto Sol, Jupi- 
ter celestis, Jupiter opulentus, Minerva, 
Mercurius, and Apollo: in bad unto Tel- 
lus and the heroes. 

Aud therefore I could not but take 
notice how his female friends were ir- 
rationally curious so strictly to examine 
his dreams, and in this low state to hope 
for the fantasms of health. He was now 
past the bealthful dreams of the sun, 
moon, and stars, in their clarity and 
proper courses. "Twas too late todream 
of flying, of limpid fountains, smooth 
waters, white vestments, and fruitful 
green trees, which are the visions of 
healthful sleeps, and at good distance 
from the grave. 

And they were also too deeply dejected 
that he should dream of his dead friends, 
inconsequently divining, that he would 
not be long from them; for strange it 
was not that he should sometimes dream 
of the dead whose thoughts run always 
upon death; besides, to dream of the 
dead so they appear not in dark habits, 
and take nothing away from us, in Hip- 
pucrates, his sense was of good signifi- 
cation; for we live by the dead, and ~ 
every thing is or must be so before it 
becomes our nourishment. And Carden, 
who dreamed that he discoursed with 
his dead father in the moon, made there- 
of no mortal interpretation: and even to 
dream that we are dead was no con- 
demnable fantasm in old Oneirocriticism, 
as having a signification of liberty, va- 
cuity from cares, exemption and free- 
doin from troubles unknown unto the 
dead. 

Some dreams I confess may admit of 
easy and feminine exposition; hé who 
dreamed that he could not see his right 
shoulder, might easily fear to lose the 





* Hippoc. de Insomniis. 
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light of his right eye; he that before a 
journey dreamed that his feet were cut 
off, hada plain warning not to under- 
take his intended journey. But why to 
dream of lettuce should presage some 
ensuing disease, why to eat figs should 
signify foolish talk, why to eat eges 
great trouble, and to dream of blindness 
should be so highly commended accord- 
ing to the Oneirocritical verses of As- 
trampsychus and Nicephorus, [I shall 
leave unto your divination. 

He was willing to quit the world alone 
and altogether, leaving no earnest be- 
hind him for corruption or after-grave, 
having small content in that commoa 
satisfaction to survive or live in ano- 
ther, but amply satisfied that his disease 
should die with himself, nor revive ina 
posterity, to puzzle physic, and make 
sad mementos of their parent hereditary. 
Leprosy awakes not sometimes before 
forty, the gout and stone often later; 
but consumptive and tabid* roots sprout 
more early, and at the fairest make 
seventeen years of our life doubtful be- 
fore that age. 

They that enter the world with origi- 
nal diseases as well as siu have not only 
common mortality but sick traductions 
to destroy them, make commonly short 
courses, and live not at length but in 
figures; so that a sound Cesareanf na- 
tivity may outlast a natural birth, and 
a knife may sometimes make way for 
a more lasting fruit than a midwife; 
which makes so few infants now able to 
endure the old test of the River,{ and 
many to have feeble children who could 
scarce have been married at Sparta, 
and those provident states who studied 
strong and healthful generations; which 
happen but contingently in mere pecu 
niary matches, or marriages made by 
the candle, wherein notwithstanding 
there is little redress to be hoped from 
an astrologer or a lawyer, and a good 
discerning physician were like to prove 
the most successful counsellor. Julius 
Scaliger, who in asleepless fit of the 
gout could make two hundred verses in 
a night, would have but five} plain words 
upon his tomb. And this serious per- 
son, though no minor wit, left the poetry 
of his epitaph unto others; either unwil- 
ling to commend himself, or to be judg- 
ed by a distich, and perhaps considering 
how unhappy great poets have been in 
versifying their own epitaphs: wherein 
Petrarcha, Dante, and Ariosto, have so 
unhappily failed, that if their tombs 
should outlast their works, posterity 





* Tabes maxime contingunt ab anno 
decimo octavo ad trigesimum quintuin. 


Hippoe. 


+ A-sound child cut out of the body of 


the mother. 

{ Natos ad flumina primum deferimus 
sxvoque gelu duramus et uadis. 

§ Sulit Cesaris Scaligeri, quod fut. 
Joseph. Scaliger in vita patris 





would find so little of Apollo on them, 
as to mistake therm for Ciceronian poets. 


In this deliberate and creeping pro- 
gress unto the grave, he was somewhat 
ton young, and of too noble a mind, to 
fall upon that stupid symptom observable 
in divers persons near their journey’s 
end, and which may be reckoned among 
the mortal symptoms of their last disease; 
that is, to become more narrow minded, 
miserable, and tenacious; unready to 
part with any thing, when they are 
ready to part with all, and afraid te want 
when they have no time to spend; mean- 
while physicians, who know that many 
are mad but in a single depraved imagi- 
nation, and one prevalent decipiency; 
and that beside and out of such single 
deliriums a man may meet with sober 
actions and good sense in Bedlam; can- 
not but smile to see the heirs and con- 
cerned relations, gratulating themselves 
in the sober departure of their friends; 
and though they behold such mad covet- 
ous passages, content to think they die 
in good understanding, and in their so- 
ber senses. 

Avarice, which is not only infidelity 
but idolatry; either from covetous pro- 
geny or questuary education, had no 
root in his breast who made good works 
the expression of his faith, and was big 
with desires unto public and lasting 
charities; and surely where good wishes 
and charitable intentions exceed abili- 
ties, theorical beneficency may be more 
tban a dream. They build not castles 
in the air who would build churches on 
earth; and though they leave no such 
structures here, may lay good founda- 
tions in Heaven. In brief, his life and 
death were such, that I could not blame 
them who wished the like, and almost 
to have been himself; almost f say; for 
though we may wish the prosperous ap- 
pertenances of others, or to be another 
in his happy accidents; yet so intrinsi- 
cal is every man unto himself, that some 
doubt may be made, whether any would 
change his being, or substantially be- 
come another man. 

He had wisely seen the world at home 
and abroad, and thereby observed un- 
der what variety men are deluded into 
the pursuit of that which is not here to 
be found. And although he had no 
opinion of reputed felicities below, and 
apprehended men widely out in the es- 
timate of such happiness; yet his sober 
contempt of the world wrought no De 
mocratism or Cynicisin, no laughing or 
snarling at it, as well understanding 
there are no felicities in this world to 
satisfy a serious mind, and therefore to 
soften the stream of our lives, we are 
fain to take on the reputed contentations 
of this world, to unite with the croud in 
their beatitudes, and to make ourselves 
happy by consortion, opinion, or co-ex- 
istimation: for stricUly to separate from 
received and customary felicities; and 





to confine unto the rigor of realities, 
were to contract the consolation of oy, 
beings unto two uncomfortable circum. 
scriptions. 

Not to fear death,* nor desire it, way 
short of his resolution: to be dissolved, 
and be with Christ, was his dying 
ditty. He conceived his thread long, ip 
no long course of years, and when he 
had scarce outlived the second life of 
Lazarus;+ esteeming it enough to ap 
proach the years of his Saviour, who 59 
ordered his own human state, as not to 
be old upon earth. 

But to be content with death may be 
better than to desire it: a miserable life 
may make us wish for death, but a vir. 
tuous one to rest in it; which is the ad. 
vantage of those resolved Christians, 
who looking on death not only as the 
sting, but the period and end of sin, the 
horizon and isthmus between this life 
and a better, and the death of this world 
but as the nativity of another, do com 
tentedly submit unto the common ne. 
cessity. and envy not Enoch nor Elias. 


Not to be content with life, is the un- 
satisfactory state of those which destroy 
themselves,t who being afraid to live, 
run blindly upon their own death, which 
no man fears by experience; and the 
Stoics had a notable doctrine to take 
away the fear thereof, that is, in such ex 
tremities to desire that which is not to 
be avoided, and wish what might be fear. 
ed; and so made evils voluntary, and to 
suit with their own desires, which took 
off the terror of them. 

But the ancient martyrs were note» 
couraged by such fallacies, who though 
they feared not death, were afraid to be 
their own executioners; and therefor 
thought it more wisdow to crucify their 
lusts than their bodies, to circumcise 
than stab their hearts, and to mortify than 
kill themselves. 

His willingness to leave this world 
about that age, when most men think 
they may best enjoy it, though paradox: 
cal unto worldly ears, was not strange 
unto mine, who have so often observed, 
that many, thongh old, oft stick fast unto 
the world, and seem to be drawn like 
Cacus’ oxen, backward, with greatstrag- 
cling and reluctance, into the grave. 








The long habit of hving makes mere men 
more hardly to part with life, and all to 





* Summum nec metuas diem nec op- 
tes. 

Tt Who upon some accounts, and tra- 
dition, is said to have lived 30 years 
after he was raised by our Saviour. Ba- 
ronius, 

{ In the speech of Vulteins in Lucan, 
animating his soldiers in a great struggle 
Lo kili one anothc r. Dex t rnite Lethum 
et metus omnis abest, cupias ¢g uodcunque 
necesse est. Ail fear is over, do but re 
solve to die, and make your desires meet 
necessitv 
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be uothing, but what is tocome. To 
live at the rate of the old world, when 
some could scarce remember themselves 
young, may afford no better digested 
death than a more moderate period. 
Many would have thought it an bappi- 
pess to have had their lot of life in some 
potable conjuncture of ages past; but 
the uncertainty of future times hath 
tempted few to make a part in ages to 
come. And surely, he that hath taken 
the true altitude of things, and rightly 
calculated the degenerate state of this 
age, is not likely to envy those that shall 
live in the next, much less three or four 
hundred years hence, when no man can 
comfortably imagine what face this world 
willcarry. And therefore since every 

makes a step unto the end of all 
things, and the Scripture affords so hard 
a character of the last times, quiet minds 
will be content with their generations, 
and rather bless ages past than be ambi- 
tious of those to come. 

Though age had set no seal upon his 
face, yet a dim eye might clearly discover 
fifty in his actions; and therefore, since 
wisdom is the gray hair, and an unspot- 
ted life old age, although his years came 
short, he might have been said to have 
held up with longer livers, and to have 
been Solomon’s* old man. And surely 
if we deduct all those days of our life 
which we might wish unlived, and which 
abate the comfort of those we now live: 
if we reckon up only those days which 
God hath accepted of our lives, a life of 
good years will hardly be a span long: 
the son, in this sense, may outlive the fa- 
ther, and none be climaterically old. He 
that early arriveth unto the parts and 
prudence of age, is happily old without 
uncomfortable attendants of it; and ’tis 
superfluous to live unto gray hairs, when 
in a precocious temper we anticipate the 
virtues of them. In brief, he cannot be 
accounted young who out liveth the old 
man. He that hath early arrived unto 
the measure of a perfect stature inChrist, 
hath already fulfilled the prime and long- 
est intention of his being; and one day 
lived after the perfect rule of piety, is to 
be preferred before sinning immortality. 


THE BROTHERS: 
AN ANECBOTE FROM THE GERMAN OF 


SCHILLER. 
{From the New Monthly Magazine. } 


Plays and romances disclose to us 
the most shining traits in the human 
mind: our imagination is inflamed, 
but our heart remains cold; at least 
the fervour which is raised in it in 
this manner is on:y momentary, and 
becomes chilled in practical life. 
At the same instant that we are 
moved almost to tears by the una- 
dorned goodness of heart of the 








* Wisdom, cap. iv. 








noble hero of romance, we a 
spurn with anger from our door, the 
miserable beggar who importunes 
us for charity. Who knows, wheth- 
er this artificial existence in an 
ideal world, may not undermine our 
existence in the real one? We 
hover as it were about the two ex- 
tremes of morality, angel and devil, 
and the medium—man we abandon. 

The following anecdote of two 
Germans, (with a proud joy do I say 
it) has one indisputable merit ~ it is 
true. {| hope it may instil more 
warmth into my readers, than ail 
the volumes of Grandison or of Pa- 
mela 

‘Two brothers, barons of W——, 
were in love with a young and ex- 
cellent lady, and neither was ac- 
quainted with the passion of the 
other. ‘The affection of both was 
tender and vehement —it was their 
first: the maiden was beautiful, and 
formed of sensibility. ‘They suf- 
fered their inclinations to increase 
to the utmost bounds, for the dan- 
ger the most dreadful to their hearts 
was unknown to them, to have a 
brother for a rival. Each forbore 
an early explanation with the lady, 
and thus were both deceived; until 
an unexpected occurrence discover 
ed the whole secret of their senti- 
ments. 

Their love had already risen to 
its utmost height: that most unhap- 
py passion, which has caused al- 
most as cruel ravages as its dread- 
ful counterpart, had taken such 
complete possession of their hearts, 
as to render a sacrifice on either 
side impossible ‘The fair one, full 
of commiseration for the unhappy 
situation of these two unfortunates, 
would not decide upon the exclu 
sion of either, but submitted her 
own feelings to the decision of their 
brotherly love. 

Conqueror in this doubtful strife, 
betwixt duty and sentiment, which 
our philosophers are always so 
ready to decide, but which the prac- 
tical man undertakes so slowly, the 
elder brother said to the younger, 
*« | know thou lovest the maiden as 
vehement as myself. I will not 
ask for which of us a priority of 
right should determine. Do thou 
remain here, whilst | seek the wide 
world. I am willing to die that | 
may forget her. If such be my fate, 
brother, then she is thine, and ma 


Heaven bless thy love! Should 


not meet with death, do thou set 
out and follow my example.” 

He left Germany om hastened 
to Holland; but the form of his be- 
loved still followed him. Far from 
the climate which she inhabited, 
banished from the spot which con- 
tained the whole felicity of his 
heart, in which alone he was able 
to exist, tne unhappy youth sicken- 
ed-—as the plant withers which -is 
ravished from its maternal bed in 
Asia by the powerful European, 
and forced from its more clement 
sun into a remote anid rougher soil. 
He reached Amsterdam ina de- 
sponding condition, where he fell 
ill of a violent and dangerous fever. 
The form of her he loved predomi- 
nated in his frantic dreams; his 
health depended on her possession. 
The physicians were in doubt of 
his life, and nothing but the assur- 
ance of being restored again to her, 
rescued him from the arms of death. 
He arrived in his native city chang- 
ed to a skeleton, the most dreadful 
image of consuming grief, and with 
tottering steps reached the door of 
his beloved—of his brother. 

* Brother, behold me once again. 
Heaven knows how I have strives 
to subdue the emotions of my heart. 
I can do no more.”’ 

He sunk senseless into the lady’s 
arms. 

The younger brother was no less 
determined. In a few weeks he was 
wae to set out. 

«“ Brother, thou carriedst thy grief 
with thee to Holland. I will en- 
deavour to bear mine farther. Lead 
not the maiden to the altar till I 
write to thee. Fraternal love alone 
paar such a stipulation. Should 

be more fortunate than thou wert, 
in the name of God, let her be thine, 
and may Heaven prosper thy union. 
Should I not, may the Almighty in 
that case judge further between us! 
Farewell. Take this sealed packet; 
do not open it till 1 am far from 
hence. 1am going to Batavia.” 

He then sprung into the coach. 
The other remained motionless. and 
absorbed in grief, for his brother 
had surpassed him in generosity, 
Love, and at the same time, the 
sorrow of losing such a man, rush- 
ed forcibly upon his mind. The 
noise of the flying vehicle pierced 
him to the heart —his life was fear- 
ed. ‘The lady—but no! of her I 





| must not yet speak. 
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The packet was opened. It con- 
tained a complete assignment of all 
his German possessions to his bro. 
ther, in the event of fortune being 
favourable to the fugitive in Batavia. 
The latter, subduer of himself, sail- 
ed with some Dutch merchants, 
and arrived safely at that place. 
A few weeks after he sent his bro- 
the following lines:— 

“ Here, where I return thanks to 
the Almighty, here, in another world, 
do I think of thee, and of our loves, 
with all the joy of a martyr. New | 
scenes and events have expanded 
my soul, and God has given me | 
strength to offer the greatest sacri- | 
fice to friendship—the maiden—_ 
God! here a tear doth fall——the 
last—I have conquered—-the maid- 
en is thine. Brother, it was not 
ordained that I should possess her; 
that is, she would not have been 
happy with me. If the thought 
should ever come to her, that she 
would have been—Brother! brother! 
with difficulty do [ tear her from 
my soul. Do not forget how hard 
the attainment of her has been to 
thee. Treat her always as thy 
youthful passion at present teaches 
thee. Treat her always as the dear 
legacy of a brother, whom thy arms 
will never more enfold. Farewell, 
do not write to me, when thou cele- 
bratest thy marriage—my wounds 
still bleed. Write to me, that thou 
art happy. My deed is a surety to 
me, that God wil! not forsake me 
in a foreign world.” 

The nuptials were celebrated. 
The most felicitous of marriages last- 
eda year, At the end of that period 
the lady died. In her expiring mo- 
ments, she acknowledged to her 
most intimate friend the unhappy 
secret of her bosom:—the exiled 
brother she had loved the strongest. 

Both brothers still live. The 
elder upon his estates in Germany, 
where he has married again. The 
younger remains in Batavia, and 

as become a fortunate and shining 
character. He made a vow never 
to marry, and has kept it. 








ON THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
{From the New Monthly Magazine} 


Professors of political economy 
maintain that its first principles are 
as sure.as those of the exactest sci 
ences, and this perhaps is true in 
the abstract; but even the first prin- 





ciple of hydrostatics into which all 


maxims of political economy may 
be resolved, is only true with refer- 
ence to a certain state of things. 
Water will find its own level; yes, 
provided there are neither dams nor 
dykes to obstruct it. The admis- 
sion of this law, then, must surely 
be as provisional in political econo- 
my as it is in hydrostatics. We 
consider the first of these sciences 
as an entirely new. study—as the 
growth of the age; and so it is, and 
so it may well be; for its maxims 
are only practicable in such an age 


'as the present: yet we commonly 


consider ourselves to have made 
some wonderful discovery, which 
our ancestors had missed. Under 
this impression, we consider the 
law which restrained the traffic of 
grain within the different counties 
of England, not suffering either ex- 
port or import between them, as a 

rverse and barbarous prohibition. 

et it may be doubted whether our 
ancestors were as improvident in 
this,as we their civilized successors, 
who have fish by land-carriage, are, 
in the plentitude of our wisdom, 
disposed to believe. Let us try 
this by something of a parallel text. 
I was some years ago in Sicily, a 
country whose state at that time 
poner’ agreed, with re pect to its 
aws of domestic traffic,’ in some 


degree, with that of Ragiand at the 
period to which [have referred. | 
remember hearing the policy of the 


goverament most bitterly arraigned 
at a mess of trave'led English, in 
that it did not suffer the export of 
grain from ove province to another, 
without an especi.! licence. Yet a 
considerate man might have found 
reasons for suspecting such a cer 
sure, in weighing the inconveniences 
of a free domestic trade in grain. 
For, first having premised that 
the sea was infested by the Alge- 
rines, and the roads often and long 
impassable from winter-torrents, 
we might suppose the case of one 
rovince having poured her plenty 
into the tap of another, with more 
regard to immediate profit than to 
her own future necessities. Now 
without questioning a single princi- 
os of political economy, and be- 
ieving that produce follows the 
demand as certainly (though not as 
regularly) as the waters obey the 
moon, he might ask how a reflux 
could have place, and how this 
wealth was to be remitted to the 





province that had drained itself, 
when the channels were all dammed 
through which it could only find its 
way. If it is, however, clear that 
the truths of political econom 

could only be verified in a very re- 
fined age, it is curious that the 

should never have been established 
in eras of civilization, nearly equal 
to our own. [tis peculiarly curious 
that no light of this description should 
have wcken in upon ancient Rome; 
since, though her high notions of 
honour and domineering policy 
might have led her to despise what 
at first sight may appear mere mer- 
cantile, and in her eyes, perhaps, 
degrading, considerations; yet her 
utter neglect of the science we are 
treating of was at variance with 
her own maxims of military policy, 
and may be considered as one main 
and immediate occasion of the ruin 
of Italy. I, of course, allude to the 
Annona laws—a code enforcing a 
supply of food at fixed prices; and 
above all, the provisionment of the 
capital from distant and tributary 
provinces. We have a sad picture 
of the decay of Italian agriculture 
in many later authors, who, however, 
do not seem to have hit upon the 
cause. Now, it may be said, that 
in what I will call the heroic ages, 
the absence of husbandmen brought 


with it absence of soldiers. {ord 
Bacon well observes, in speak ing 
of the protection of tiliage by Hen- 


ry the seventh: “ Ths did wonder- 
fully concern the might and man- 
hood of the kingdom: for it hath 
been held by the general opinivn of 
men of hest judgment in the wars, 
(howsvever some few have varied, 
and that it may receive some dis- 
tinction of case) that the principal 
strength of an army consisteth in 
the infantry or foot; and to make 
good infantry, it requireth wen bred 
not ina servile or indigent fashion, 
but in some free and plentiful man- 
ner;” and afterwards—*“ Thus did 
the king secretly sow hydras’ teeth, 
wherefrom (according to the poet’s 
fiction) should rise up armed men, 
for the service of this kingdom.” 

It is, however, less surprising 
that the Romans should have been 
blind to the immediate or conse- 

uential eftects of their system, than 
that historians in an age like the 
present, which has indeed been 


styled the age of economists, should 
have so neglected a theme, which 
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modern discoveries might peculiarly 
enable them to winnow and illus- 
trate. Yet, strange to say, no mod- 
ern historian of Rome seems to 
have watched the operations of this 
code or sought to reconcile the 
seemingly contradictory effects 
which it produced; and though this 
is an unbeaten part of history, no 
one is disposed to make good that 
small and single portion of the field 
which remains to be explored. 





ANALECTA. 
GENOESF SOCIETY. 
(From Lady Morgan’s rrary.) 


The Republic of Genoa has strug- 
Jed as hard for an Ulustrious origin, 
as any monarchical state, for whom 
historiographers have lied, or chroni- 
clers invented. She has seized on 
Janus for her founder, ApxaHam for 
the contemporary of her highest 
prosperity, and Rome as a foil to her 
glory. But these claims have not 
rescued her from much obloquy; and 
from Virgilto Chevrier, with Dunte* 
included, more has been said against 
her, than either truth could justify, 
or partiality rebut. But the slander 
aimed at a Nativo is always invidi- 
ous, if not absolutely false. It is 
the work of a disappointed rival, or 
aresisted foe; and its dissemination 
is the never-tailing secret of narrow 
cabinet policy. For as long as na- 
tions are severed by prejudice and 
contempt, rulers gh unques- 
tioned; and mankind, more enfee- 
bled by animosities than by geogra- 
phical separation, are rendered in- 
capable of resistance. It is proba- 
ble, that Genoa had not been re- 
ached with her “ petrias aries” 
the Romans, nad not her fierce 
and brave mountaineers presented 
more obstacles to Roman violence 
and ambition, than the overweening 
pride of the conquerors of the wor! 
could brook. The Roman poets 
flattered none but tyrants and their 
slaves; for though reedom personi- 
fies well in poetic imagery, free men 





* “Abi! Genovesi, uomini diversi 
D’ogni costuine, e pien d’ogni magagna, 
Perché non siete oi dal mondo spersi?”’ 
Danre. 
Dante had become, in his latter days, so 
soured by misfortune, and so embittered 
by party, that his philippics against the 
Various Italian States must be taken with 
gteat reserve. 


{ 








are rarely the heroes of poetic le- 
gends. Who has not sung the Ce- 
sars and the Louis’s, the Charie- 
magnesand the Napoleons? But Bru- 
tus and Washington, Wallace and 
William Tell, have had few epics 
raised to their fame. 

Of Genoa, it is certain, that in the 
days of Italian freedom, she was one 
of the three glorious Republics 
which advanced the cause of liberty 
and commerce, resisted the united 
influence of the Emperor and the 
Pope, and upheld their own national 
independence. Her successeson the 
ocean, both in arms and trade, ex- 
tended her influence abroad, aud ac- 
cumulated wealth at home, to a de- 
gree fatal alike to her virtue aud 
her freedom. Her true prosperity 
fell a victim to the personal ambi- 
tion and overweening pride of her 
aristocracy; whose affluence exceed- 
ed the bounds of republican modera- 
tion, and widened the breach be- 
tween the wealthy patrician and 
the indigent people, until the s: pa- 
ration became alike injurious to both. 
Still, however, in all the vicissitudes 
of her forms of government, whether 
ruled by Consuls, by Abbots, by Do- 
ges, orby Aristocratic Factions, she 
long endeavoured to preserve her 
political independence, and gloried 
in the name of Republic; a term that 


| belonged to the most free and per- 


fect form of Government that could 
exist, in times when the rude but 
strong instinct of liberty operated 
forcibly, but imperfectly, without 
the light of knowledge, without the 
benefit of experience, and without 
the agency of the printing press. 

To arepresentative government, 
in which all the community co ope- 
rate in the election of their deputies 
and ‘in which those deputies are 
carefully restrained within the just 
limits of their mission, neither Ge- 
noa nor Venice nad ever the slight- 
est pretence. No such institution 
then existed in the known world; 
and even the theory of such a con- 
st'tution, in its highest development 
was not attained, till circumstances 
had called into action the illumina- 
tion of the eighteenth century. Com- 
pared to the government by a free, 
equal, and pure representation, the 
boasted republics of Greece and 
Rome were but factious democracies 
or tyrannical aristocracies; and the 
republics of [taly, but tumultuous 
impulsions toward liberty, overrul- 





ed by priestcraft, and counteracted 
by superstition.* 

Genoa, like Venice, fell by the vi- 
ces of her wealthiest and highest 
classes; who, splitting into two fac- 
tions, of old and new nobility, upon 
pretences equally idle and unfound- 
ed, sometimes filled the capital with 
their tumults, but always united to 
divide amongst themselves the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the go- 
vernment. The large mass of the 
people went for nothing, and were 
only used as the blind agents of aris- 
tocratic feuds. He who rose in their 
defence was branded as a traitor to 
the state; his life was forfeited, and 
his memory blasted by inscriptions 
in bronze and marble, which still 
disgrace the walls of Gendéa, to fal- 
sify fact and calumniate patriotism. 

The conspiracies of the Balbi, the 
Rezzi, the Fieschi, (all tending to 
ameliorate the fate of the long-suf- 
fering many, and lessen the influ- 
ence of the oppressive few,) served 
only to lead their originators to the 
double matyrdom of a cruel death 
and a dandered reputation They 
were condemned by laws made by 
their enemies, and administered by 
the officers of that Inquisrrion, 
which was thenin Genoa omnipotent, 
and extended its influence over eve- 
ry department of the state.t 

The dedendence of Genoa upon 
Spain, under the influence of the 
monster Philip the Second, while it 
turned a rapid tide of wealth into 
her port, stifled the last breathings 
of freedom, and substituted a per- 
sonal ambition for national indepen- 
deuce; and corruption had reached 
its maximum, when commerce was at 
its height. The oldest families of 
the republic had the meanness to 
seek favour in the Spanish court, to 
enter into the Spanish service, and 





* She from the rending earth, and burst- 
ing skies, 

Saw gods descend and fiends infernal 
rise; 

With heaven’s own thunder shook the 
world below, 

And play’d the god, an engine on the 
foe. Pore. 

+ Bonfaldeo was sent for from Berga- 
mo to write the history of Genoa: he re- 
fused at first, not wishing to mention the 
conspiracy of Fiesco, whose family was 
then powerful. The Grand Inquisitor 
roRcED him to write all the details of 

hat affair; and two years afterwards he 
was hanged for this libel against a noble 
family. 
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to return to the republic of Genoa 
as Grandees of Spain, as generals 
of its armies, and admirals of its 
fleets. From that period, the ge- 
vernment took a more settled form, 
though the glory of the state declined. 
But the lights of the eighteenth 
century had not shone in vain, even 
for Genoa:—knowledge was slowlv 
gaining ground; ideas more enlarg- 
ed, and principles more liberal, were 
diffused among all classes; and re- 
membrances of ancient indepen- 
dence were revived, associated with 
the theories of a better order of 
things, than had yet been enjoyed— 
when the French invasion opened 
the gates ant ports of this ancient 
city to enemies, whom its citizens 
are accused of having too long and 
too partially considered as friends 
and models. The changes effected 
in Genoa by the French were simi- 
lar to those generally produced in 
Italy: exactions and contributions 
fell heavily on the highest and 
wealthiest classes, and military ser- 
vice was, as usual, the lot of the 
people. The despotic nobles lost 
all their power; the Church, as esta- 
blished by the Spanish Inquisition, 
lost all its terrible influence; and 
the government, in those days of 
doubtful experiment, submitted to 
many successive changes, according 
to the exigency of the moment. The 
old aristocratic government ceasing, 
in 1797, was succeeded by a demo- 
cracy, composed of a_ legislative 
corps, divided into a “Council of 
Eld-rs” and another of “ Foungers.” 
In 1800, Genoa stood one of the 
most memorable sieges in the annals 
of the Italian wars, while occupied 
by the French under Massena, and 
blockaded by the Austrians. In 1805, 
it was united to the empire of 
France, and divided into depart 
ments. This political violence se- 
vered the Genoese, in principle and 
feeling, for ever from France; and 
the political tie which chained them 
together was no longer a voluntary 
bond, but an insupportable yoke. 
While, however, the citizens ex- 
claimed against this act of impolitic 
injustice, there were found among 
the nobility persons to forward the 
views of Napoleon; and the “ Vene- 
rable Doge” Durazzo took a memo 
rial to the head of the government 
of Milan, voting the unnatural amal- 
gamation, and rn by five thou- 
sand names. these names, al- 





most all were obscure or unknown; 
and the whole instrument was one 
of those “hole and corner’’ things, 
which sovereigns can always com 
mand, and men such as TaZxXO 
are always found willing to forward. 
To these five thousand names, how- 
ever, one was added, which opposed 
itself to power in its most formidable 
aspect: it was signed to a protest at 
the bottom of the memorial, declar- 
ing the union of Genoa with the 
French empire to be unjust and in- 
famous!—That name was Acostino 
Pareto! Iknow notif it has its 
lace in history, but it surely be- 
naa to posterity!—and Genoa will 
preserve it, when the name of the 
Durazzo shall have become a by- 
word for political feebleness and 
aristocratic corruption. It was sup- 
osed that this protest would be the 
Fat of Pareto’s ruin; and many 
watched the stern eye of the Impe- 
rial Chief, as it rested on a name, 
which opposed itself singly to his 
omnipotence. The first act of the 
Emperor and King, with respect to 
this audacious republican, was, to 
offer him the mayoralty of that city, 
whose independence he had so well 
defended: one signal proof of esteem 
still succeeded another; and he who 
had perpetrated an act of crying in 
justice against a confiding and be- 
trayed people, sought every oppor- 
tunity of marking his respect for the 
man, by whom he had alone been 
vigorously and virtuously opposed.* 
In 1814, Genoa, like the rest of 
Italy, beheved that the Allies were 
serious in their p: omises of liberation; 
and that the legitimate crusaders 
against illegit mate despotism meant 
nothing more than to restore that 
liberty whose loss they so affecting- 
ly deplored. England personally 
stood pledged to Genoa! —She had 
voluntarily interposed in its behalf— 
she had sent the flower of her nobles 
and her gentry, as friends and 
guests, to hear the tale of domestic 
griefs, and to steal the confidence 
of the citizens by a show of sympa- 





*In 1814, this patriot citizen was sent 
by tke people of Genoa to Paris, as their 
envoyé, to treat with Lord Castlereagh, 
relative to that ‘ independence” promis- 
ed them in Lord W. Bentinck’s Mani- 
festo. Lord Castlereagh refused to re- 
ceive Pareto as the minister of an ind-- 
pendent state; as he lately refused to re- 
ceive the Neapolitan ambassador in the 
same character. 


thy and a pledgé of protection, 
These gentlemen were received in- 
to the palaces of the aristocracy, 
into the houses of the people; and 
doors, that so rarely open to the 
stranger’s knock in Genoa, flew off 
their hinges to welcome the British 
guest. When the British officers 
rode into their gates, bearing the 
white flag consecrated by the holy 
word of “independence,” the people, 
always true to strong emotion, b 
whatever cause itis promoted, “ kiss. 
ed their garments,” and rent the air 
with vivats to their honour. Every 
heart was open; every tongue was 
loud; opinions long hidden were re- 
vealed; hopes long nourished were 
confessed; all, ofevery class, gave 
themselves up with frankness to 
their English liberators. When there 
was nothing more to extort, the ing. 
lish, in their turn, gave up the Ge- 
noese to their ancient foe, their in- 
veterate rival, and long-detested 
neighbour—the King of Sardinia 
and of Jerusalem. 

During the brief hour of their de- 
lusion, the Genoese, assisted by 
British councils, had formed a pro- 
visional government, which was com- 
posed of the most respectable citi- 
zens of the restored republic; and 
the most enlightened, the most liber- 
al of its aristocracy, Jerome Serra,* 
was elected its president. To the 
last moment, the English continued 
to feast in the houses, and to swarm 
in the streets of Genoa. They part- 
ed at night from the palaces of the 
Strada Shes and Balbi, leaving 
their hosts to dream over their ree 
covered independence. [n_ the 
morning they delivered them up, 
bound hand and foot, to the enemy. 
Lord William Bentinck’s flag of 
“ Independenza!”’ was taken down 
from the steeple and high places at 
sun-rise,—before noon, the arms of 





*The Count Jerome Serra, and his 
friend Pareto, instantly retired from pub- 
lic life and from society, on the surren- 
der of Genoa tothe King of Sardinia. 

We had the honour of being known to 
this illustrious citizen and accomplished 
gentleman, who endeavours to forget 
those national wrongs he cannot redress, 
in literary pursuits and scientific re- 
search. We found him extremely con- 


versant with English literature, and a 
passionate admirer of many living Eng- 
lish authors. Like others of the most 
distinguished Genoese, he is superior te 





unavailing complaint, and studiously 
avoids all political discussions. 
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Sardinia blazoned in their stead;— 
and yet the Genoese did not rise 
en masse and massacre the Eng- 
lish—the violaters of a trust so sa- 
cred! ‘To the glory of the Genoese 
be it recorded, that even in their 
bitterest moments of disappointment 
and suffering, they did not accuse 
the British military of misconduct 
or treachery: they saw that they 
were, like themselves, the dupes of 
the masters they served—the blind 
agents of a dark and infamous poli- 
cy. How just they were in this 
conviction, time has since shown, 
and time will further prove. Many 
abrave English soldier now tells 
the tale of Genoese ruin, and of the 
part he was induced to play, with 
the crimson hues of shame burning 
on that brow, where shazne never 
sat before: many a grateful English 
heart has voluntarily returned to 
that Genoese roof, under which he 
first entered an unconscicus agent 
of treason against the rites of hospi- 
tality; and sought and found there 
that forgiveness it could not grant to 
itself. If, even in this imperfect 
sketch of wrongs, whose story be- 
longs to far ampler and far nobler 
pages, some trait of bitterness has 
escaped from irrepressible indigna- 
tion, its source has been found in 
the details of English officers, who 
themselves related the errors of 
which they had been made the or- 
gans, with feelings of such deep- 
seated and generous contrition, as 
might almost have absolved the 
crime, had it even been voluntarily 
committed. But never again (be it 
hoped) may a British army become 
the dupe of such a system as it has 
fought under for the last thirty 
years—never again may it be sode- 
ceived and so dishonoured. The 
army of England is an aggregate of 
lishmen: the sons, the brothers, 

and the fathers of Englishmen, must 
sympathize in all the distresses and 
all the feelings of their fellow-sub- 
jects. | he first Parliamentary army 
of the Commonwealth, and that 
other army, which assisted in abat- 
ing the despotism of the Stewarts, 
and in consigning, in trust, to the 
house of Brunswick, the national 
sovereignty, were true to the sacred 
cause of liberty; and so must every 
army in the end become, which is 
taken from the body of a free peo- 
le. In such a country as Great 
ritain, the army cannot take the 





lead in popular sentiment; but it 
can never be compelled, or seduc- 
ed, to remain very far behind it. 

On the surrender of Genoa to the 
King of Sardinia, it was deemed at 
least decent to hint to him some- 
thing about a constitution for his 
new and desponding subjects; but 
this, though deferentially thrown 
out by an accredited English minis- 
ter, was heard by the King with 
scornful impatience; and when a Ge- 
noese noble had the audacity to sug- 
gest the policy of sucha step, the 
King is said to have turned shortly 
on him, and to have observed, “ The 
first that speaks of constitution— 
Vl have him shot.” None, after 
this candid exposition of the royal 
sentiments, ever ti ought of contra- 
dicting them; and the Genoese are 
now governed without aconstitution, 
without any form of government, 
but such as the arbitrary will of their 
new sovereign imposes. 

All that the French had done was 
destroyed by a stroke of a pen. The 
church was placed upon ber ancient 
footing—the Jesuits were restored 
to all their possessions, which re- 
turned annually forty millions of 
livres. The Mendicant Friars, pen- 
sioned offby the French, have again 
become a burden upon the people, 
while the royal treasury is relieved 
from their annuities: their houses 
have been given back to them, and 
their former services in the no- 
blest of the churches revived. The 
effect of this restoration was as 
prompt as it was pernicious; the re- 
fuse of the whole Genoese popula- 
tion, the idle and the worthless from 
all parts, poured into the streets of 
the capital; and those who had been 
prevented from presenting their lay- 
serip, and appearing as beggars, by 
severe penalties imposed on that 
profession by the late government, 
now, under the protection of church 
and state, took up the cross, and 
boldly show themselves at the door 
of honest industry, commanding the 
alms which it has become dangerous 
and supicicus to refuse. Comforta- 
bly provided with a habitand ahome, 
they are seen every where, their fil- 
thy and grotesque figures alike dis- 
gusting the senses and revolting the 
mind. 

Previous to the Revolution, there 
was a society of Capuchin nuns, call- 
ed the “ Battistine,’ which, from the 
circumstance of the sisterhood be- 





ing chiefly the daughters of noble 
families, was held in high respect. 
When these nuns were pensioned, 
and their order abolished by the 
French, their vast monastic palace 
was given for a cotton manufactory. 
The director of this new establish: 
ment was a man of singular ability, 
and Genoa benefited largely by his 
exertions; which tended to the crea- 
tion of a manufacture that would 
have compensated for the looms of 
her ancient and happiest condition. 
At the instigation of the Queen of 
Sardinia, the nuns have been restor- 
ed; and three hundred manufactu- 
rers were turned adrift, with their 
families, to make way for them. The 
chief of the establishment, with his 
best workmen, migrated into Tus- 
cany, where the government had the 
good sense to draw them by an ap- 
oe protection. The less 
ucky manufacturers, who remain 
at home, are either starving, or have 
become a burden to that state, to 
whose prosperity they had before so 
obviously contributed. Four eld 
nuns, all that remained of the anci- 
ent batch, were reinstated in the 
wilderness of their convent, to form 
the nucleus of another community. 
Whoever visited Genoa in the year 
1819, must have been familiar with 
the curious figures of these ancient 
dames, who were perpetually to be 
seen in their cloistral habits, hunting 
in couples, with sacks on their 
shoulders, which rarely returned 
without ample provision for the con- 
vent:—for who would refuse ambu- 
lating saints, begging under the pro- 
tection of royal patronage?* 

The Genoese, beyond all the peo- 
ple of Italy, were devoted to pro- 
cessions and religious ceremonies, 
Such recreations, however holy in 
their origin, had become, by their 
frequency and abuse, the source of 
much evil to the people: they induc- 
ed expense, idleness, and dissipa- 
tion;and were the cause of perpe- 
tual feuds and broils, which endan- 





* Her Majesty is so hostile to every 
thing that looks like innovation upon 
that social order, established by the house 
of Hapsburg, that even vaccination has 
not (it is said) escaped her royal censure. 
On bearing that the Governor’s balls at 
Genoa were over at two in the morning, 
she expressed her surprise at hours so 
revolutionarily early; and observed, that 
it was the effect of vaccination, which 
left the young people feeble, and unable 
to bear fatigue. 
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red the safety of less zealous and 
ess riotous citizens. 

They had all been abolished by 
the recent government, and almost 


forgotten by the people, when the 
devotion of the king, and the per- 
sonal example of his family,* re- 
stored them; and the most famous, 
and most fatal of the processions of 
the Genoese Church, revived by the 
government, was promptly resorted 
to by the people, who rarely resist 
an excuse for amusement and dissi- 
pation; this was the procession of 
the Casacota.t 

In the middle ages, a poor Ge- 
noese tradesman, of the name of 
Merigliano, acquired singular cele- 
brity by his rude sculptures in wood, 
by employing a profusion of gilding, 
and by inventing a species of ma- 
chinery, which added to the esta- 
blished solemnities of the old 
Church ceremonies, all the glare of 
theatric show, and ali the amuse- 
ment of pantomimic delusion. To 
the talents of Merigliano the in- 
creasing passion for religious cere- 
monies was generally ascribed. 
The procession of the “ Sagra Mac- 
china,” or “ Casaccia,” became of 
great note; and though its object was 
simply to parade a crucifix or a 
Madonna through the streets, the 
splendour of the dresses, and the 
ingenuity of the machinery, brought 
crowds from all the neighbouring 
states to be present at the ceremony. 
The machine required forty men to 
move it. Upon it sat enshrined the 
dingy Madonna, blazing with dia- 
monds and flaunting in flowers, sur. 
rounded by orthodox cherubim and 
heterodox cupids, angels chanting, 
devils roaring, saints suffering, and 





* On the first visit of the King and 
Queen of Sardinia to their Dukedom of 
Genoa, as they were driving through the 

atstreetof the city, they met one of 
these restored processions. Their Ma- 
jesties instantly left their carriage, and 
followed for afew paces through the mud, 
in the train of the Monks. 

¢ The Casaccia is literally ‘ the old 
house,” and the procession of the sacred 
machine was so called from its being un- 
der the especial care of the Flagellants, 
who held their mysterious meetings in 
an old building. This order, though its 
members no longer whip themselves 
from Bologna to Rome by way of a party 
of pleasure, was flourishing at Rome in 
1820. Fora description of their disci- 
pline, see Hopsouse’s, [niustRaTtions, 
one of the very few books on Italy distin- 
guished by trath and originality. 








martyrs squalling. Meantime some 
devotee, who paid dearly for the 
privilege, tottered under the burden 
of an immense black Christ, larger 
than life; while another pious ath 
lete bore a white Christ, of equal 
dimensions. Each colour had its 
followers: each party rent the air 
with “ Viva Christo bianco,” Viva 
Christo moro;” contention followed, 
scuffles ensued, and a day begun 
in prayer, invariably ended in riot. 
What is most curious in all this is, 
that this ceremony, now revived by 
the most Christian King of Sard- 
nia, for the benefit and honour of the 
Church, is but a sorry remnant of 
the heathen rites of the Pastophori 
of antiquity.” 
Lalande, the most indulgent and 
least prejudiced of modern travel- 
lers, observes, that the Genoese are 
only ferocious under oppression; 
and adds, that with respect to their 
differing from other Italians—*tl 
me parait seulement qu’on y fait 
moins d’acueil aux etrangers, qu’on 
y est moins instruit; et plus fier, 
ue dans les autres coh so villes 
*Italie."—This, indeed, is but 
meagre praise; but Lalande speaks 
of the Genoese as they were in the 
most degraded period of their politi 
cal and moral existence; when the 
old principles of independance had 
worn out, and the new lights of 
philosophy and knowledge had not 
yet penetrated through the dense 
atmosphere of ignorance and super- 
stition which environed them. 
They were then no longer republi- 
can merchants, and independent 
citizens; they had none of the bril- 
liant qualities of chivalry; they had 
learnt to blush at the honest calling 
of their fathers, and to sue, without 
blushing, at the feet of foreign 
thrones, for such empty titles, or 
gaudy honours, as their wealth could 
aero from sordid sovereigns. 
aples and Spain were their prin- 
cipal markets; and there are few 


titles which now dignify the old 
commercial names of Genoa, that 
have not been purchased at one or 
the other of these courts. The in- 
fluence of the Inquisition had been 
a principal cause of degrading the 
Genoese people, by circumscribi 
the limits of education, and intimi. 
dating the spirit of the youth; and 
during the last century, fewer emi 
nent persons in arts, literature, and 
science, were produced in Genoa, 
than in any other Italian state. 

Despotism, ignorance, and super: 
stition, are formidable foes to socia} 
intercourse and enjoyment. Still 
the Genoese, previous to the Revo 
lution, had a society, stamped with 
those prescriptive characteristics of 
bon-ton, which distinguish the es 
gation of the higher classes in other 
capitals. This circle was confined 
to forty of the noblest families, and 
was called “ La veglia di quearanta,” 
(the vigils rede rv ‘These con 
versazioni lasted during forty weeks 
of the year, and were held in turn, 
at the palaces of the respective for 
ty families, once in each week, 
Vhese were almost the sole resour- 
ces of a class, excluded by their 
rank from general intercourse, and 
inhabiting one of the few cities of 
Italy, where the opera has little 
attraction, and is but little ats 
tended to, except by the lower ors 
ders. The Revolution, by its equak 
izing principles, terminated a socies 
ty from which all were excluded 
but a few of the very first rank;* 
and the changes, the agitations, the 
vicissitudes, the new views, and 
new resources, which distinguished 
that momentous and _ inevitable 
event, were little calculated to res 
place this old aristocratic circle 
with one of equal stability and 
weight. Foreign titles lost their ins 
fluence; mind was forced into no 
tice, withoutreference toname; pub- 
lic commotion prevailed, and_pri« 
vate society wholly ceased. 





* We arrived in Genoa just in time to 
lose the Casaccia. The streets were 
still crowded and tumultuous, though the 
procession was over. A man, not having 
sufficient money to purchase the honour 
of carrying the crucifix, had torn his 
wife’s gold ear-rings out of her ears on 
her refusing to sell them to raise the mo- 
ney. She was seen flying through the 
streets, with her face covered with blood, 
and followed by friends, who openly 
avowed their invended vengeance upon 
the perpetrator of this barbarous act. 





* It is curious to see the leaven of he- 
reditary prejudice, mingling with more 
liberal, but less influentia! principles 
newly acquired. A very enlightened 
Genoese noble, one day, pointed out to 
us the corner of the street where thesu- 
perior nobles of the “‘ Portico vecchio” 
used to sit, and which the nobles of the 
* Portico nuovo” could not approach: 
he laughed at this ridiculous distinction, 
but added, *‘ and yet, 1 confess, 1 sho 
uot like a daughter of mine to marry with 
one of the Portice nuove.” 
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The first display of hospitable 
rites, and a tendency to social re- 
gnien, was exhibited in Genoa in 
favour of the English military, who 
being considered as protectors, were 
received as guests. The warm 

low of confidence which then ex- 
isted, has since frozen in its genial 
current. Fortunes lessened—hopes 
blasted—spirits depressed—and in- 
dignation (deep-seated, and superi- 
or to complaint,) working its sullen 
course in every mind, have closed 
every avenue to social intercourse. 
If, in the winter season, one or two 
palaces are occasionally opened for 
a conversazione, the new subjects of 
the duke of Genoa meet only to la- 
ment over the fallen splendour of 
the Veglia di quaranta of that an- 
cient Republic, which, with all its 
faults, was still an independent 
state, and owned no foreign master. 

When we visited Genoa, in the 
beginning of the autumn of 1819, 
many families of the upper classes 
had retired for their villeggiatura; 
and though we had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintince of some 
distinguished individuals, we found 
but one house open to society—that 
of the Marchesa Pallavicini. We 
owe to the literary dinners and as- 
semblies of this lady,* our most fa- 
yourable impressions, not only of 
Genoese society, but of the improve- 
ments which have taken place in 
the moral and domestic habits of 
the people, once so universally ac- 
cused of having none. A family of 
three generations, a young and love- 
ly mother, occupied with the care 
and education of her children, an 
youthful, an attached husband, and 
an anxious and amiable grandmo- 
ther presiding over all, were new 
images in the salons of a Genoese 
palace. No cecisbeo, no patito,t 





*Atthese dinners we always found 
some of the most eminent of the profes- 
sors, and whatever literary or scieutific 
persons Genoa could boast. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that by marriages the rival 
names of Fiesco and Doria are both 
merged in the family of Pallavicini. The 
elder marchioness has enjoyed much ce- 
lebrity, both for wit and beauty, in the 
higher circles of France and Italy, but 
she now seems to lay her triumphs at the 
feet of her infant grand-children. 

+ The Patito, or “ sufferer of Genoa,” 
is the cavaliere servente of Milan, the 
cecisbeo of Florence and Rome; but 


an serviceable and enslaved than ei- 
er. 





no meddling confessor! Such were 
the effects of that recent disturbance 
of social order, which introduced 
vaccination, and sent young’ people 
to bed before day-light. 


Gallantry, in the old acceptation 
of the word in the good old times, 
is in Genoa, as throughout Italy, on 
the decline; and passion perhaps 
gains, as much as morals, by the de- 
struction of that unlicensed libertin- 
ism, which, by knowing no bounds, 
could have had but few enjoyments. 
Still, however, among the old aris- 
tocracy, some monumental traces of 
the genuine Genoese patito, or ama- 
tory martyr, may be found, in the 
remains of the beaux garcons of the 
Veglia di quaranta; still carrying 
the prayer book, or presenting the 
bouquet of their liege lady, and ac- 
omeenens her to the promenade of 
Strada Nuova in the evening, or to 
the church of the mnunciata in 
the morning. But the education 
presided by Jesuits and Inquisitors, 
which left the youth of Genoa igno- 
rant and feeble, and threw them on 
gallantry and gambling for their sole 
occupation and resource, has long 
ceased to exist, and has not yet 
been revived. 


It was a most despotic, but not 
an impolitic measure in Buonaparte, 
to carry off the flower of the Ge- 
noese youth, from the circumscribed 
circles, and pernicious systems of 


; arms and necks, even in 








their own degraded capital, and to 

oblige their parents to place them | 
in the universities of Milan and 
Pavia, or in the public military 
schools of France. ‘The bodily and | 
mental exercise to which they were 
habituated in the classes of the Po- 
lytechnic schools, or of St. Cyr— 
the military campaigns, or the dip- 
lomatic occupations which followed, 
but ill fitted the rising generation 
for supporting the languid slavery 
of the Patito—for tying flowers 
upon wire stems, matching the foli- 
age of geraniums with the blossoms 
of the myrtle, and carefully foldin 

embroidered pocket-timadberchis s 
in the illuminated leaves of family 





missals; and now that they have 
returned from their European voca- 
tion to the silence of their fallen 
capital, and are shut out from every 
means of occupation, or source of 
employment, and coudemned, by 
the revival of old institutions, to ig- 





norance and obscurity, they con- 


gregate in clubs at the Caffés, or 
give up to the agitating vicissitudes 
of a gaming-table, that overplus of 
animal spirits and youthful energy, 
which might be so much more bene- 
ficially employed for themselves, 
and for society. 

Much of the prejudices and pro- 
pensities of the old regime are said 
to still find shelter among the fe- 
males of the highest class; but te 
prove or disprove this assertion, a 
more extensive experience than I 
can boast would be necessary. It 
would be presumptuous to decide 
on points, that require time to in- 
vestigate, on a view both brief and 
cursory: but all that the exterior of 
society can exhibit to the stranger’s 
rapid glance, struck me to be fair 
and attractive. The Genoese la- 
dies, as I saw them in the streets, 
(and of necessity the Genoese walk 
much,*) in the church, or the circle, 
appear geval péquantes, and 
particularly handsome. They dress 
richly;t exhibit their finel foemna 
e morn- 
ing, to great advantage; and seem 
neither unconscious, nor yet osten- 
tatious, of their attractions. But 
on this point [ appeal from my own 
imperfect views to those British 
hearts, which are said to have re- 
ceived wounds during their peace- 
ful occupation of Genoa, less cura- 
- than those inflicted at Water- 
00. 

There is now no vestige of the 
superb merchant of the olden time 
of the republic. ‘There are still 
men of business; but that class 
which once engrossed the trade of 
the Mediterranean, and opened 
markets in Alexand@ia, has long 
raves away; and a sordid accumu- 
ation, the result of mean and pe- 





* Carriages can pass only through a 
very few of the streets of Genoa, and the 
sedan chair is less frequently used now 
than formerly, when every lady of rank 
was obliged to have her chair preceded 
by four lacqueys and two running foot- 
men. 


+ The sumptuary laws have not been 
revived; because the last Revolution was 
not a Restoration; and because such laws 
are not a part of the monarchical system. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth, sump- 
tuary laws were enacted in England; but 
they were directed against the extrava- 
gance of the middle classes, the nobility 
alone being allowed to wear gold, silver, 
and satin. 
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nurious thrift, has been substitute: 
for the bold and enterprising specu 
lations of an enlightened industry 
Those who formerly earned, now 
save money; and wealth, onc 
thrown into profitable circulation 
is now hoarded in iron coffers, ur 
used and unenjoyed. Even usu.) 
has been taught to distrust, by fat. 
experience; having been the dup: 
of every king in Europe, it now 
flags in spirit, and is chary of lend 
ing, save pechaps to the Britis'. 
merchant, who, like the British sea 
man, in despite of powerful circum 
stances, still maintains the ancient 
reputation of his country, and ren 
ders England respectable in foreign 
estimation. 

The first blow given to the trade 
of oa was the opening of the 
Capt of Good Hope:—the Tast (and 
it was vibrated throughout all Italy) 
was the restrictive system inflicted 
upon commerce by the emperor of 
Austria,* and of necessity copied 
by all the petty chiefs of smaller 
oo Commerce is in a state of 
stagnation, and a traffic for salva- 
tion, re-opened by the priesthood, 
is the only trade favoured by the 
government, and freely open to the 
people. 

he press of Genoa is reduced to 
a Court Gazette, which registers 
nothing but (what the people de 
sire not to know) the extent of their 
own slavery. Its freedom was not, 
however, thus stifled, without an 
effort of resistance on the part of the 
Genoese, who applied to the Sar- 
dinian government for permission 
to publish a Jourpal that shouid be 
something more fhan a mere Court 
Calendar, andjergan of an oppres- 
sive administration. After many 
months deliberation in the royal 
councils of Turin, the request was 
answered by a—question, “ Who 
were to be the editors?” Three of 
the first names, backed by the 
largest fortunes in Genoa, were sent 
in; and the permission for a new 
Journal was then granted; with the 
slight proviso, that the said Journal 
should not even remotely touch up- 
on politics, morals, or religion; and 
that it should be subjected to the 
inspection and revision of three 
royal Piedmontese censors extraor- 
dinary. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the project was given 

* The trade between Genoa and Lom- 
bardy is absolutely ruined. 








1p; and Genoa still continues to de- 

end, for all her European informa. 
ion, on the Court Gazette of the 
sing of Sardinia, issued from his 
‘oyal printing-press. 

The fate of Genoa requires no 
omment: it is the Parga of Italy; 
ind it owes its misfortunes to the 
-ame councils, and the same system, 
which, in a shameless conspiracy 
‘rainst the rights and feelings of 
umanity, are plotting the total ex- 
tinction of liberty in Europe. The 
yart which England has played in 
the surrender of this ancient repub- 
ive, has earned for her the double 
obloquy of crime and of dupery; 
and the indignation which yet mur- 
wars upon the lips of the whole 
Italian population, is largely min 
gled with contempt for a nation, 


whose indifference to the liberties | 


of foreign countries they take as the 
certain sign and forerunner of the 
loss of its own. Despotism holds 
it, they say, “ like an ape, in the 
corner of its jaw—first mouthed, 
to be last swallowed.’”* 





YOUTH AND LOVE. 
{From the New Monthly Magazine] 


While Youth o’er Fancy’s gay domain 
Roved heedless of approaching pain, 
Young Cupid, with bis wonted art, 
Shily stole his easy heart, 

And bore it, joying io his guile, 

On Zephyrs to the Cyprian isle: 

There to a rose bud’s silken shrine 
Did he his throbbing prize consign; 
With witchery and magic spell, 

For beart to feel, not tongue to tell, 
He folded it from mortal view, 

And seal’d it up with morning dew. 
There steep’d in bliss full long it slept, 
While o’er it Love his vigil kept— 

In vain, for when, with ardent ray, 
The radiant planet of the day 

In fullaess of meridian power 

Shone on the faithless guardian flower, 
The opening petals of the rose 

Their trembling captive soon disclose, 
And Youth, who long had sought in vain, 
Found ne’er to lose, bis heart again. 





CLERICAL ECCENTRIOITIES. 


Early in the last century, the mi- 
nister of Arbroath was Mr. Fergu 
son, a man remarkable for freedom 
of speech even in the pulpit, where 
he sometimes gave great offence, by 
his plain and apposite illustrations. 
Many of these are still remembered 
and repeated in that quarter, among 
which are the following: 





* Shakspeare. 


Lecturing one Sunday upon Zae- 
cheus climbing the tree to see Jesus, 
he said, “ This Zaccheus, my friends, 
was a wee bodie, just such another 
as our carlie of a guager sittin 
there,” pointing with his finger to 
the quarter of the kirk where the 
exciseman was seated. 


One Sunday forenoon, hell was 
the subject of his discourse, in which 
he indulged in much of that singu- 
larity of expression so natural to 
him on all occasions, concluding 
thus: “It now only remains to show 
the situation of hell, and this shall 
be clearly pointed out, in our after- 
noon’s discourse.” Anxious to hear 
the local situation of that place of 
punishment particularised, he had 





a full attendence in the afternoon; 
but to the disappointment of his 
audience he had a new discourse, 
on the government of the passions; 
but before concluding, he addressed 
his congregation thus: “ In the fore- 
‘noon, I promised to show you where 
| hell is situate—Oh! my friends! it 
| is much nearer than you imagine: 
it is at your very door, and i see 
|some here, who are on the very 
brink of that dreadful pit-—In short, 
my friends, hell is in the very heart 
of our town—do not start; for I can 
prove that hell is in Homer’s Wynd, 
(a lane in the town,) for as | was 
coming to the kirk this afternoon, 
I heard such a brulzie in Tam 
Lindsay’s, toat I looked in at the 
door, when I saw Tam and his wife 
fighting, both with tongue and 
hands; he had riven her mutch off 
her head, and the napkin from her 
neck; she had giver him a blue eye 
and he was bleeding at the nose 
like a sheep! Now, sirs, where 
there is so much mischief at a fire 
side, Lam sure you will all agree 
with me, that it must be hell upos 
earth!” 
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